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accompany him on his rounds and see how ' Gul-gropers' cozen
young heirs out of their acres by usury, cards and dice; how
'Fawleoners' extract gratuities from country knights in return for
a counterfeit dedication in a pamphlet; how 'Ranckriders/ posing
as gentlemen, take up residence at an inn and, when a fictitious
summons arrives from a nobleman, borrow one of the landlord's
horses and do not return : how a ' Jacke in a boxe' borrows silver
on a money-box full of gold, for which is afterwards cleverly sub-
stituted one of similar exterior but very different contents. But
these are no longer mysterious deceptions which only a specialist
can detect Exposures of villany were becoming more and more
exposures of human nature ; they appeal to a curiosity about life
rather than to the instinct of self-defence. The best passage in the
book reveals, not an elaborate fraud which only technical know-
ledge could unmask, but the picture of an ostler slinking half
clothed at dead of night into the stable to steal a horse's provender.
It has already been shown how young men of wealth or birth
were attracted to London by the hope of advancing their fortunes
or of gaining experience. This class formed a new order in society,
without traditions, recognised status or code of manners. No
aggregate of human beings, with the possible exception of rogues
and vagabonds, seems to have attracted so much attention, Sir
Humphrey Gilbert1 had suggested the organisation of a gentleman's
university, devoted to the cultivation of refined manners and
courtly accomplishments; the essayists had given much attention
to the pursuits of monied youth; Peacham wrote a whole
book2 on the subject; and, by 1633, Milton had constructed a
complete scheme of education, which should combine the soldier's,
courtier's and scholar's training all in one. But, at present, the
playhouses, drinking taverns and ordinaries of London were filled
with inexperienced boys, who had been taught something of their
duty to their king and country, but no other rules of deportment
in these novel situations than resenting an insult and holding
their own with their equals. New conventionalities had not yet
been evolved to meet new conditions, and public opinion was
content to condemn them as gulls, roaring boys, coxcombs, wood-
cocks, cockneys and popinjays. Social pamphleteers had satirised
them again and again; and Dekker, while engaged on a translation
of Dedekind's GrcManus* conceived the idea of turning the
German's old-fashioned8 satire on the boorishness suggestive of aa
1 Queme Elizabeth** AcTiadtmy.                   * See bibL
* Grobianu* was printed 1549*   See bibl.